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FROM THE EDITOR 


It was good to have so many favorable comments about the change 
from Bulletin to Journal. The staff and the editorial committee are 
well aware of the added responsibility such a change involved. As they 
continue to work toward a more professional publication, they will need 
suggestions, constructive criticism and contributions. The staff is 
particularly interested at this time in equipment and material ideas. 
Pictures and illustrations of the idea will be appreciated. 


With this issue, Helen Parks, State Nursery Education Consultant, 
Lansing, Michigan, takes over Ann Louise Welch's assignment as State 
Representative for Michigan. We take this opportunity to thank Miss 
Welch for her contribution and to welcome Mrs. Parks to the Journal 
fami ly. 


The picture on the cover was taken by Miss Margaret Steffen, 
Assistant Professor of Home Economics, head teacher of the four-year-old 
group in the Preschool Laboratory of the University of Wisconsin. How 
better could anyone say what this child is expressing? 


Be sure to read From the Teachers Notebook! 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Paul Nolte 


We regret that Paul Nolte has resigned from the NANE Board. 
He has moved from Milwaukee to Los Angeles to become Executive Director 
of the Los Angeles Branch of the Volunteers of America. The program 
there does not include day care. We are most sorry to lose Mr. Nolte 
from the Board and we wish him well in his new position. 


Affiliation with NANE 


Last summer we announced proudly in this column that six 
groups had become affiliated with NANE. It would have been more 
accurate to have stated that six groups had requested affiliation and 
had been approved by the Committee on Affiliation. The process of 
affiliation had not been completed because yearly group affiliation 
dues to the NANE Treasurer, Aladine Shomaker had not been paid. 


Now on January 10 we are glad to report to the membership 
that the 18 local, state and regional groups listed below have requested 
affiliation and have been approved by the committee on affiliation. 
The names of the groups are listed below in order of their application. 
The groups starred and underlined have paid the yearly dues and have 
received the Certificate of Affiliation from the President. They are 
affiliated with NANE for the current fiscal year, October, 1956-1957. 


Capitol District Chapter #Rhode Island Association for 
NeY. State Association for Nurser Education 
Nursery Education #Pre-School Association of 


#Kansas Preschool ee Metropolitan Detroit 
#Sou arolina Association for ‘Nursery Association of Greater 
e Children Under Kansas City 


Syracuse Chapter, Ney. State *California Association for 
— for Nurser? Nursery Education 
ducation *Boston Association for Nursery 
#Nursery Education Council of Education 
am Fouls, Missour The South Fairfield Association 
#Midwestern Association for for Nursery Education 
Education Puget Sound Association for 
Early ucation Council Nursery Education 
of New York City Connecticut Valley Branch of th 
*Milwaukee Association for Nursery New England Association for 
ducation Nurse Education 
Worcester Area Association for Day Nursery 
Nursery Education Association 


If your organization has questions on affiliation with NANE please write 
to the Secretary, Barbara Fischer, for information. 


NANE Conference in Cincinnati 


Plans are well underway for the Biennial Conference to be held 
in Cincinnati, October 9-12, 1957. The General Chairman, Dr. Ruth 
Highberger, the Program Committee, local Chairmen and your President met 
together in Cincinnati in November for planning purposes. 
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AASA 


Each year the ACEI and NANE jointly sponsor a luncheon at the 
American Association for School Administrators Conference in Atlantic City. 
This year, following the luncheon, February 20th, there will be a panel,- 
representing various organizations and agencies, to discuss better programs 
and better housing for young children. The panel moderator, Dr. Lawrence 
Derthick, is our new U. S. Commissioner of Education, NANE will be 
represented on the panel by Dr. Harriet Nash, NANE Past President. Your 
President will also attend this meeting. 


National Conference for Cooperation in Health Education 


Margaret Fitchen will continue to represent NANE at the yearly 
meeting of the National Conference for Cooperation in Health Education. 
This takes place in New York City the latter part of January. 


Women's Joint Congressional Committee 


Mrs. He Ae Thrift is our delegate at the important Women's 
Joint Congressional Committee meetings in Washington, D.C. Mrs. Michael 
Markel is the alternate and Mrs. Leon Ginsberg is the NANE representative. 


Ne children" 


I shall long remember the face of a sensitive young nursery 
school teacher after a meeting with fathers who had spent the morning 
observing their children in a cooperative nursery school. It was a 
stimulating, thoughtful discussion. As the nursery school teacher and I 
reflected on what had happened at the meeting, she said softly, "I wish I 
had told those fathers I know their children are loved children." 
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CONSTRUCTIVE PLAY EXPERIENCE FOR THE HOSPITALIZED CHILD 
by | 


Mary Brooks, Supervisor of Leisure Time Activities, 
Children's Hospital, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


A child does not cease to be a growing, developing child when he 
enters the hospital. This fact seems self-evident, but until fairly recent 
years the physical needs of the sick child were so great that there was 
little time to be concerned about his emotional needs or personality growth. 
In addition to the fact that all-out efforts of doctors and nurses were 
necessary merely to keep a very sick child alive before the days of such 
life-saving drugs as the antibiotics, new surgical techniques, oxygen 
tents and blood transfusions, it took many years for the findings of 
research in child development, such as the studies by Dr. Rene Spitz, 

Dr. Harry Bakwin and Dr. John Bowlby to be applied in practice to the 
institutional care of children. It was often felt that the child did 
better without his parents, who might be allowed to visit one hour a week, 
or even once a month. Bed rest then was much more prolonged, exposure to 
infection had to be very closely controlled, and the emphasis was on the 
disease to be conquered, not on the child with a disease. 


Because of recent developments in medical and nursing care and 
because of an increased interest in the child's total well-being, many 
hospitals are initiating some form of play program staffed by profession- 
ally trained workers. Whether this is a nursery school within the 
hospital, recreational groups for older children, individual or group 
play on the wards, it is becoming a recognized need in pediatric hospitals 
and pediatric units of general hospitals. Some programs are supervised 
by occupational therapists, some by trained recreation workers, some by 
social service workers and some by nursery school teachers. Increasingly, 
volunteers are working under a professional staff rather than alone as 
was formerly a common practice. 


The program of the Children's Hospital of Philadelphia which 
will be described here is not typical of that at other medical institu- 
tions. As yet, the idea of a professionally-supervised program of play 
is still too jnew and too much in the experimental stage to have become 
even slightly standardized. This will probably always be true, for every 
hospital is aifferent in its purposes, its physical plant, the number of 
patients served, and the interests and concerns of the medical staff. All 
these factors determine what kind of a play program is established and how 
it is implemented. 


This particular hospital is known as an "acute" hospital, with 
patients being admitted for relatively short periods. The average stay 
is from five to seven days. In addition to its primary purpose of giving 
the best possible medical care, it is a teaching hospital, associated 
with the University of Pennsylvania Medical School, and is a well-known 
research center. Because of this fact, children from all over this 
country and from many foreign countries are referred here by their own 
physicians. The hospital also serves as a medical center for the immediate 
neighborhood, which is one of the so-called "deprived" areas of the city, 
so that children come here for many kinds of common illnesses, as well as 


in more serious diseases requiring the most expert and specialized know- 
edge. 
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The emphasis on psychological pediatrics has been made possible 
largely because of the keen interest and continuous effort of Dr. John 
Rose, newly-appointed director of the well-known Philadelphia Child 
Guidance Clinic and head of the department of Child Psychiatry at 
Children's Hospital. Since coming to the hospital in 1946, Dr. Rose has 
stressed the importance of family-centered care, emphasizing the need for 


continuing parental support throughout the child's hospitalization. Pap 
Great efforts have been made here in the past few years to maintain close 3 a 
contact between the parents and the child through liberal visiting hours 4 
each day, through the excellent Social Service Department, which gives a 

parents support and help when they are having problems, of whatever nature, a 


affecting their relationship to the child in the hospital, through 
emphasis on psychological pediatrics in the training of the medical 
residents and student nurses, and through many other practices which 
repeatedly stress the fact that this is a family-centered hospital seek- 
ing to help children face hospitalization without undue trauma. Always 
the fact is accentuated that these services are to help the child as a 
member of a family, not to replace parents or serve as a substitute for 
them. We constantly try to emphasize that nothing and no one can or 
should serve as a substitute parent for the hospitalized child. Every 
effort is made to help parents visit as often as possible, preferably « 
each day, and to stay as long as possible. For this reason, no group 
activities are planned for the afternoon, except for an occasional child 
who is not schedule to have visitors. The child who becomes so used to 
the hospital, its routines and personnel, that he expresses a desire to 
remain here is the child who is putting out red flags of warning that 
something has gone seriously wrong in his life, at least temporarily. 


One of the ways in which the child is being helped to face 
hospitalization constructively is through the Leisure Time Activities 
Program, a five-year experimental project supported in large part by the 
Junior League of Philadelphia. The purpose of this project is to deter- 
mine what part play can have in making hospitalization a constructive 
experience for the child and to assist the medical staff to a better 
understanding of the child's reaction to hospitalization. In order to 
achieve these purposes, it was felt necessary to have a staff of pro- 
fessionally trained workers. Nursery education seems to be the field 
of training which comes closest to preparing people for this work, and 
the experience at this hospital has indicated the wisdom of this choice, 
though in order to do the job really well one should also have knowledge 
and experience in several other professions, such as recreation for older 
children, occupational therapy, psychiatric social work, and, of course, 
medical and nursing procedures. Obviously, this is impossible to find in 
any one individual, so we constantly learn on the job and learn by doing. 


From the study of child development and observation of children 
in the hospital, it is clear that fear of desertion by the parents is 
very strong. In addition, children often interpret illness, especially 
one requiring separation from home, as punishment for their misdeeds. 
When one adds to this the very strong fear of physical pain which everyone 
feels, it is obvious that hospitalization can be a very traumatic exper- 
fence for a child, especially for one who is too young to understand an 
explanation or whose parents are unable, perhaps because of their own 
anxiety, to properly prepare him for what he is about to undergo. The 
child may meet these fears in many ways, such as excessive crying, temper 
tantrums, negativism or aggressive behavior, or by withdrawing into him- 
self and being unnaturally "good". It is the latter behavior, when a 
child represses his feelings, which is probably more serious, but also 
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more easily overlooked in a busy hospital situation where the demanding 
child is the one who gets the attention, and the child who does not cry 
is thought to be doing well, regardless of who frightened he may be 
inside. 


mi It is obvious that play considered merely as diversion, "busy 
work" or entertainment cannot meet the needs of children who are facing 
an experience which is potentially so disturbing to them. The program at 
Children's Hospital is planned to help the child find ways of expressing 
his feelings through play, to gain emotional support from the other 

’ children in the play group, to realize that, even though unpleasant and 
painful procedures are often necessary, there is something else to look 
forward to, that he can return to play again with materials which he 
enjoys using. To achieve these aims, it has been found that the so-called 
"messy media", such as clay, muddling dough, poster paints, water play 
and finger paints, are very successful, partly because they can be used 
in different ways by children of varying ages and abilities, partly 
because they allow so much freedom of expression. We also use other 
creative media, such as crayons and collage. Playing out his experiences 
in the hospital is, of course, very important. For this reason the toy 
doctor and nurse kits, plus rubber drink-and-wet dolls, toy telephones 
and baby bottles, are among the most popular items which we can provide. 
Children often become their favorite doctor for the morning and much can 
be learned about what is going on in their minds from their conversations 
on the toy telephones. Though we never act as play therapists, much of 
the child's play has therapeutic value. For children on limited activity, 
a doll to dress and undress, or merely to hold tightly, simple puzzles, 
picture books, a record player, or quiet games like checkers, Bingo and 
Monopoly, are provided. With some of the older patients, simple crafts 
such as weaving pot-holders or making model airplanes are successful. 

A varied selection of books and magazines is always available and, of 
course, TV is an ever-popular pastime, but quickly loses its appeal when 
other more interesting activities are presented. 


A book which is read to the children almost daily and which 
seems to give them great reassurance is Josephine Abbott Seavers' 
Johnny Goes to the Hospital. This is an account of a little boy named 
Johnny who goes to the Children's Medical Center in Boston for an appen- 
dectomy. It recounts many experiences familiar to our children, such as 
the trip to the X-ray department and the injection which is given to make 
him sleepy before his operation. In general, we use the "here-and-now" 
type of story books about familiar home activities so well-known to all 
nursery school teachers and to some of our children through kindergarten, 
Ding-Dong School or other TV programs. 4 

Because of our limited staff, two full-time and one part-time 
worker, we can reach only the patients on three wards, Medical, Surgical 
and Orthopedic. We hope eventually to serve the children on Private Floor 
and in Baby Ward where there are many toddlers under two years of age who 
need our attention. The group of children who are on the wards is a mixed 
one. They are not separated according to sex or age, ranging from two 
years or younger to at least thirteen, are of a mixed socio-economic 
beckground, and represent many different nationalities, races and cultures. 
Contrary to the practice in many other hospitals, there is no central 
playroom to which the children go for the play period. Physically, this 
is an impossibility in our hospital at present, but, regardless of this 
fact, we have found from experience that conducting our play program on 
the wards has many advantages which outweigh the obvious disadvantages of 
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lack of space, constant interruptions and confusion. Whenever possible, 
the patients are allowed out of bed to join the group at a large table 
in the middle of the ward. Others who are necessarily on bed rest may 
be able to participate in the same activity, even painting or water play 
by protecting the beds with plastic smocks, and they enjoy having their 
beds pulled close to the center of the play group. To see a tiny child 
reassuring one who is much older that "the needle doesn't really hurt 
much," or “the doctor is only trying to help you" is one proof to us of 
the value of group participation. We have seen many examples of how the 
children gain support, comfort and reassurance from their friends, to 
say nothing of the satisfaction that an older child may get from caring 
for one who is much younger. Several times we have heard older boys say, 
"I don't know what the little children will do when I go home. They are 
going to miss me." The feeling of unity in a ward is usually very strong, 
and new children quickly become a part of the group, while everyone 
rejoices with the patient who is about to go home. Because of the 
relatively short stay in the hospital, the group at play is a constantly 
shifting one. We serve between 55 and 60 children each day, over 3,000 
different children in a yearly period. Like the weather in New England, 
"If you don't like it, wait a few days." One seldom has a chance to get 
bored, but it does require great flexibility and adaptability to keep up 
with the many changes among the children, and among the medical and 
nursing staff which rotates through all the different services of the 
hospital. 


If one can recall being hospitalized over a holiday as a young- 
ster, it is easy to remember the disappointment which this caused. For 
this reason we try very hard to help the children celebrate such special 
days as Halloweten, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Valentine's Day and Easter, 
and, of course, birthdays. For several days ahead of time, the children 
may work on gifts, decorations for the ward and greeting cards. Parents 
are encouraged to share in these preparations, especially for a birthday, 
although we sometimes have to safeguard against too elaborate plans and 
too great excitement. Christmas means weeks of preparation which usually 
begin with shopping trips in September. By early December, everyone in 
the hospital enters into the fun of decorating, singing carols, and 
preparing gifts for the children who will be here over that all-important 
day. Usually every child who can possibly go home is allowéd to do so, 
even if it means returning the next day, and no elective admissions are 
planned for the week just preceding Christmas. Each child who remains 
here receives two gifts from the hospital, chosen by the nurses after 
consultation with the parents, from the great assortment which our depart- 
ment has purchased and from the many donations that come in during the 
weeks prior to Christmas. Formerly the gifts, which are procured with 
funds from the Women's Committee of the hospital, were elaborate and 
expensive, but within the past few years this policy has been changed 
out of consideration for the parents of these patients. To get one's 
largest and most beautiful doll from the hospital rather than from one's 
own family does not help to maintain the close parent-child relationship 
which is our aim. In addition to the children hospitalized on Christmas 
Day, each of the thousand or more youngsters who visit the Out-Patient 
Department clinics during Christmas week is allowed to choose a small 
gift from the hospital. Without the generous contributions which are 
made by both individuals and groups, these gifts would be well-nigh 
impossible. Throughout the year we are impressed by the interest and 
support of the community, regardless of the size or nature of the gift. 
Children, as well as adults, are anxious to help hospitalized children, 
and frequently we are asked what a Girl Scout Troop or a Sunday School 
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class can make which will be appropriate. Dolls' clothes, for which we 
have our own simple pattern, are suggested often, while scrapbooks, of 
which we receive literally thousands during the year, are discouraged 
because they offer little of constructive interest or value to our 
children. 


In general, we try to limit the number of outside "entertainments", 
feeling that such activities are not entirely satisfactory for a group of 
such varied ages and degrees of illness. We prefer activities which the 
children can enter. Two faithful volunteers, members of the Women's 
Committee of the hospital, come each week to provide music in which the 
patients participate eagerly and the wards sometimes reverberate with the 
words of "Davy Crockett" or "Old MacDonald". Once a month, specially 
selected children's movies are shown by a local service group, and 
occasionally professional entertainers, such as Danny Kaye or Eddie 
Fisher provide a real thrill. 


In addition to our play program on the wards, our department 
supervises the playroom for the children who come to the Out-Patient 
Clinics each day. Throughout the year, a total number of 50,000 children _ 
pass through these clinics. Despite an appointment system, which helps to 
eliminate the long waiting periods, there are still unavoidable delays 
and children may remain here for several hours waiting to see various 
doctors. Our playroom, staffed by volunteer workers under the supervision 
of our department, has done much to help both mothers and children acquire 
a more positive attitude about coming to the hospital, and the physicians 
have remarked that they notice the difference on the days when the play- 
room is open. One of the great advantages of this program is the 
opportunity it provides for parents to discuss the child with the doctor 
or social worker apart from the child. 


A most exciting and rewarding feature of our work is cooperat- 
ing with other members of the professional staff as a team to study and 
evaluate a child whose illness may seem to be due to psychological 
factors, either alone or in addition to physical difficulties. We are 
frequently asked by the medical personnel to observe a particular 
patient who for some reason presents a problem. As is true for all the 
children, we record such observations on the medical chart, the contents 
of which we are expected to read, if not to understand completely. In 
these special cases, our observations are much more detailed than for 
children who seem to be presenting no atypical pattern of behavior. Each 
week, two conferences are held for the resident physicians, during which 
an individual child is discussed, usually because of some question about 
his behavior or about the parents' relationship to hospitalization. 

These conferences are led by a psychiatrist from the Philadelphia Child 
Guidance Clinic and are attended by members of the Social Service and 
Leisure Time Activities programs, as well as by doctors, nurses, 
psychologists and psychiatrists. In addition, when a particular patient 
is being studied intensively, all those involved in this child's care may 
meet one or more times to pool their findings and to make certain that we 
are all working together. Our particular contribution to these conferences 
comes from observations of the child as a member of the play group, 
reporting how he relates to other children and adults, including his 
parents, how he uses toys and materials, and any behavior which seems 
unusual for his age. This "team approach" of working closely with people 
from other professional fields is most worthwhile as a learning experience 
for all of us and helps us to gain a greater understanding of the child's 
problems. Increasingly our department is achieving professional status 
and acceptance, and the importance of our contribution is being recognized. 
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To our department a very important member of the hospital staff 
is the public school teacher, who is here for the entire year under the 
auspices of the Board of Education of Philadelphia. "Miss Polly", as she 
is known to all, works particularly with the patients who are in for rela- 
tively long periods of time, but she is always ready to help any child who 
asks to be taught, as soon as his doctor feels he is ready. Even in the 
rare case when it is obvious that a child will probably never return to 
school, keeping up with his class and feeling that he is still able to 
participate in familiar school work proves invaluable in maintaining his 
contact with the outside world. In our culture, attending school has 
become identified with the child's day-to-day living. Hospitalization 
used to mean the interruption of this everyday childhood experience, but 
this is no longer true. Here, as in many other hospitals, our youngsters 
continue to go to school, though many times classes are conducted at his 
bedside. To help a child feel needed, useful and important are common 
aims which the teacher shares with us. We see daily evidence of the fact 
that the patient who is kept busy, whose mind is occupied and who feels 
that what he is doing is important, is a far happier and more relaxed 
child. We also see evidence that he makes more rapid progress toward 
recovery than the patient who is left to vegetate. The child in the 
hospital follows the curriculum prescribed by the Board of Education, and 
is credited with having attended school each day that he has been taught 
in the hospital. The fact that a youngster can learn and wants to learn 
when conditions are favorable was shown by Tommy, an eight-year old who 
has been in five schools in two years and who had not learned even the 
simple skills of counting or writing his own name. After Miss Polly had 
been teaching Tom for two weeks, he was able to read a new doctor's name 
tag, and soon had made more progress during his time in the hospital 
than in his total previous schooling. The creative, imaginative teaching 
and the individual attention which our patients receive here is an 
indication that children continue to learn, even under what appear to 
be extremely adverse conditions. This school program is especially 
important to the children with rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart 
disease who may be on bed rest for many weeks and who can become much 
too active if they are not given something constructive to do. At the 
end of the last school year, while Miss Polly was out buying special 
ice cream for their final party, the five children then in the rheumatic 
fever unit pooled their resources - 3 cents in pennies and nickels - 
and placed it in a somewhat soiled, used envelope as a farewell gift. 
This tribute gives ample evidence of their appreciation and affection 
for their teacher. 


Because this is a hospital situation, the physical care of the 
child is all-important. Only as the medical and nursing staff understand 
its value and accept our role can our program be successful. We are 
fortunate in having strong support in both of these areas, where we are 
becoming better accepted as an integral part of medical care. We have 
close contact with the student nurses who come from many different schools 
of nursing, affiliating here for a three-months' period. During this time 
there are ten class hours in Child Guidance given by a clinical psycholo- 
gist, with a background of nursery school education and child development, 
assisted by our staff. Though it is necessarily too brief a time, we 
find that, through the discussion of individual children and the discussion 
of what hospitalization means to parents and children, the nurses gain 
considerably in their understanding and acceptance of our philosophy. 


When possible, students are assigned to assist in the play 
program for a morning. We hope that eventually the length of time spent 
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in the play program may be substantially increased. At all times, 
because play takes place in the midst of a busy ward, the medical and 
nursing personnel become aware of what play can mean to the sick child, 
and staff members often express amazement at the difference which 
suitable toys can make to a child's behavior. 


One of the areas in which we have felt most successful in 
influencing hospital procedure for the betterment of the child has been 
the introduction of "family style" service for the noon meal on the 
three wards in which we work. The fact of having an adult eat with them 
and being allowed to choose and serve their own food seems to encourage 
the patients to eat more, and it has helped to relax some of the tension 
which the nurses feel regarding the amount a child eats. Hardly a day 
passes that a patient does not ask for reassurance that we will eat with 
him, and sometimes a favorite doctor is invited to join the group at the 
lunch table. 


In our hospital, we are called by many names, ranging from 
"Play Lady" or "Toy Lady" to "Miss Toy-Toy" or even "Miss Toidey”. 
Often we deplore the lack of professional recognition implied in our 
title, but when one goes on the floor early in the morning to be greeted 
by happy shouts of "Toy Lady, Toy Lady, what are you going to bring us 
today?", the title matters little. It is the satisfactions which one 
receives that count most. 


As more hospitals recognize the importance of constructive 
play programs for sick children, there will be growing opportunities in 
this field, especially for teachers with several years of experience in 
teaching well children. If one is interested in medicine and enjoys 
working closely with people from allied professions, if the emotional 
impact of sick children and frightened parents is not too upsetting, 
this work can be most exciting. It is a challenge which takes all one's 
skill as a teacher, and all one's imagination and fortitude, but in 
which the rewards far outweight the difficulties most of the time. 
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FROM THE TEACHER'S NOTEBOOK 


"Process of Elimination" 


by Hilda Enoch, Madison, Wisconsin 
written when a student at the University of Wisconsin 
as part of an assignment in Home Economics 119 


The observation was made in the Preschool Laboratory 
of the School of Home Economics 


(P.S. from Helen C. Dawe who teaches the course - "she received an A") 


Ted, (age 2-10) will go to the bathroom by himself. He will 
roll his trunks far enough to his ankles so that they will hamper his 
backing into the toilet and cause him to totter comically backward, until 
the cold firmness of the toilet indicates to him that he has reached his 
destination. 


Now he will hoist himself over the solid surface toward the 
round emptiness and lower himself cautiously in that direction. Then he 
will point his toes high into the air, causing his little bottom to sink 
even farther through the opening. He will chant all sorts of staccato 
gutterals at this time in order to urge his bowels to co-operate with him. 


Now he will hold on to the seat with a powerful little right 
hand and inch the rest of his body toward the toilet paper. When in 
proximity, he will wave his left hand fearlessly at it, and when the 
decisive moment to lunge comes, his little body will topple over on its 
left side in the process. 


But Tad, clutching the crumpled toilet paper victoriously in 
his left hand, will push the upper part of his body into a vertical 
position once more, and then lean it forward so that in the vital area of 
concern the crumpled toilet paper can come within the vicinity of his 
bottom. When this strategic action is accomplished, Tad will wipe solemnly 
and majestically, in magnificent, sweeping strokes. (His performance is 
so splendid that Bea, who has just finished in the next stall, is: reminded 
that she has forgotten this most important aspect, and returns to her stall 
to do ith) 

But meanwhile the vigorous wiping has ceased so suddenly and so 
abruptly that a great portion of the little bottom has swooped through 
the toilet's opening. "Help me, Someone", Tad announces to the three 
student observers who are busily recording his antics and his present 
position for their reports. “Help me", insists Tad, demonstrating his 
helplessness with every’attempt at recovery. Finally, one of the recorders 
judges that the strugglé is worthy of intervention, and she comes to lift 
the little boy off the toilet seat. 


Tad has reached a stage of just-about independence with the 
toilet routine. He appears to be a trapeze artist in the many swooping, 
daring antics he performs in the process of relieving himself. But the 


act seems to him a worthy and enjoyable challenge to him-and his performance 
is magnificent. 
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A FORWARD STEP FOR THE BLIND CHILD 
ig Reported by 


Elizabeth M. Fuller, Institute of Child tania 
University of Minnesota 


In Minnesota there have been recent efforts to consolidate and 
extend some of the progress which has been made in planning for the 
=f preschool blind child. 


Whereas blind children had previously been enrolled in special 
schools, such nursery schools as the Aldrich Memorial Nursery School in 
Rochester and the Playroom in Duluth are typical of many which now recog- 
nize the need for integration of blind children into sighted nursery 
schools as preparation for life in a sighted world. 


New efforts to think through a continuously developing program 
for these children has resulted in the identification of such needs as 
more casework service for parents, the establishment of small nursery 
school groups for children not yet ready for integration because of 
emotional, physical, or other handicaps. This year the latter two 
programs will be begun as well as cooperative integration. Referrals 
to selected nursery schools will be made on an individual basis to meet 
the needs of each child. Referrals will be made with the help of the 
Se parents, the caseworker and director of the nursery school at the Society 
<p for the Blind and the Group Day Care Consultant for the Department of 
Public Welfare. 


To help prepare nursery school teachers for integration of 
blind children into their schools, a workshop was held at the Minneapolis 
Society for the Blind in September, 1956. Those participating in a panel 
discussion were: 


Mrs. Myrtle Coplen, Nursery School Director and Caseworker, 
Minneapolis Society for the Blind 
Topic: What Blindness is and the Philosophy of Integration 


Mr. Frank Johnson, Supervisor of Services 

Minneapolis Society for the Blind 
Topic: Services at the Minneapolis Society for the 
Blind and Changes in the Preschool Program 

Miss Helen Remley, Director 

Aldrich Memorial Nursery School, Rochester, Minnesota 
Topic: Blind Children in our Sighted Nursery 
School at Rochester 


Syeon Mr. Walter Taylor, Consultant of Preschool Blind Children 
oe Department of Public Welfare 

Cais Topic: The Role Nursery Schools Can Fill in Our 

ee Local Resources for Blind Children. 


Se Miss Helen Remley participated in the panel discussion on Preschool 
ig, 2S Blind Children at the orientation meeting sponsored by the Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, and this may amplify what Aldrich Memorial Nursery 
ee School has done in assimilating the blind and handicapped child into its 

q regular nursery school. 
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Since its beginning in 1945, the Aldrich Memorial Nursery School 
has been vitally concerned with the handicapped child and has enrolled 
blind and mute and physically handicapped children each year. At present, 
three handicapped children are attending the school, two blind and one 
spastic. The blind are a boy, five years old and a girl, also five. The 
spastic youngster is able to walk unassisted. Application for one of the 
handicapped children was made directly by the parents. The other two 
were recommended by the Social Service section of the Mayo Clinic in 
conjunction with the public Health Department of Rochester. Miss Remley 
has observed that application for handicapped youngsters in the past 11 
years has stemmed approximately 60% from the Clinic and local health 
department, and the remainder from the immediate families. 


Although the Aldrich Memorial Nursery School requires that a 
parent remain with the newly enrolled handicapped child for a maximum of 
one month in order to familiarize him with his new environment and to 
create a feeling of security, it has been noted that the average handicapped 
child has assimilated himself into the nursery school routine within a week. 
Furthermore, the sighted and normal children have accepted the handicapped 
child; there is no hardship on the regular pupils. Enrollment at Aldrich 
Memorial Nursery School is at present 125 and no added staff is required 
to care for our handicapped children. The director has personally super- 
vised all handicapped children the first few weeks of school. 


The assimilation of the handicapped children into the nursery 
school is under the regular observation of the city Public Health Nurses 
who also make regular visits to the home. In the case of blind children, 
field workers from the Society for the Blind in Minneapolis also check on 
the progress of the child in our school. Miss Remley reports that all of 
the blind and deaf children have averaged two years of attendance at 
Aldrich Memorial Nursery School and records reveal that to date all have 
enrolled at the State School for the Blind and the Deaf at Faribault, 
Minnesota. The board of directors of Aldrich Memorial Nursery School is 
proud to report that a good proportion of the handicapped children have 
been able to enroll and profit from their attendance in this sighted 
nursery school by means of scholarships raised by the school. 
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MY EXPERIENCES AS A NURSERY SCHOOL TEACHER 
OF DEAF CHILDREN 


Betty Inman, Director, Demonstration Nursery School 
John Tracy Clinic, Los Angeles 


Jim and Harold are playing follow-the-leader as they run up the 
ramp to the jungle gym, over and under the bars, and then down the ladder. 
Susie and Jane are cleaning out the doll house and rearranging the furniture, 
as Alice dresses up in the dress-up clothes to go to the store with her 
dollie. A group of boys in the corner are building with hollow blocks. 

Tom is spinning a top, and the two year olds are.sitting in the sandbox, 
pouring sand and water in and out of cans, feeling the sand, patting it, 
and now and then taking a taste. These are the activities one would expect 
to observe when visiting a nursery school. A closer look at these 

children playing will reveal, however, that most of them are wearing 
hearing aids; for this is a nursery school for profoundly deaf children. 


The John Tracy Clinic, Los Angeles, California, was established 
1h years ago by a group of mothers whose children were deaf. The group 
was spearheaded by Mrs. Spencer Tracy. Inasmuch as Mr. and Mrs. Tracy's 
son, John, was a profoundly deaf boy, the other mothers looked to Mrs. Tracy 
for leadership. 


The program of the Clinic is planned to help parents face the 
task of guiding their preschool deaf children. The services are limited 
to families with a deaf or hard of hearing child under six years of age. 
We believe that help for families should begin as early as possible. The 
program at John Tracy Clinic serves a family by offering the following: 

a consulting service, for a hearing evaluation made by an audiologist and 
a psychologist; classes for parents which include Child Development and 
Parent Attitudes, Development of Communication Skills, Nursery School 
Philosophy and the Education of the Preschool Child; a demonstration 
nursery school with tutoring lessons for the children by trained tutors 
of the deaf who also work with parents; a Friday Clinic Day which is a 
follow-up of the consulting service, at which time parents are invited to 
attend the Clinic with their child to observe his training and to receive 
guidance; a correspondence course for parents anywhere in the world; a six 
weeks summer session for families living out of the Los Angeles area; and 
a teacher training course for students interested in becoming teachers of 
the preschool deaf child. All of these services are offered to parents 
and children without charge. The total program is financed by voluntary 
contributions. 


. When I was asked to accept the position as Director of the 
Demonstration Nursery School, I was thrilled because of the rich teaching 
experiences it offered. The space is wonderful with two large playrooms 
and two huge playyards for only 2) children. Only a small number of children 
and mothers from the total families using the services of the Clinic are 
enrolled for demonstration purposes in the Nursery School, Monday through 
Thursday, during the school year. The equipment is right out of the 
recommended procedures for nursery school. The daily program is flexible 
with short days whenever the children need it, days off when the weather 
is not cooperative, time for field trips to stores, snow or beach at the 
time the children indicate the readiness. The most important blessing 
is that this is a parent participating program. My responsibilities 
include setting up the nursery school program, supervising the mothers! 
participation, holding conferences with each parent regarding the develop- 
ment of her child, and conducting classes in Nursery School Philosophy 
and Education of the Preschool Child, not only for mothers and fathers 
but for teachers in the training program which is given under the auspices 
of the University of Southern California. 
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The fundamental belief of Mrs. Tracy is that parents must 
remember that the deaf child is first of all a child, and second, that 
he has a hearing loss. Thus, it is the responsibility of the Demonstration 
Nursery School to assist the child in his life development; to help him 
understand himself, to accept his feelings and show him how to express 


them in socially approved ways, to see that his contacts with his peer group 


are satisfying, and to provide him with equipment and materials which will 
promote his growth both physically and intellectually. This is the role 
of all nursery school teachers. 


But there is a second responsibility for the Nursery School 
staff, and that is to help each child understand that there do exist 
words for everything he sees, feels and does. This the teacher does by 
giving the child many experiences to watch her lips as she talks about 
whatever he is doing, feeling, or seeing; and also by helping the child 
make many associations with the lip movements of her mouth and the objects 
close by. The teacher gains skill by having many experiences talking to 
children, as Miss Stoner has pointed out in her article, "How to Talk to a 
Deaf Child". Along with these many opportunities for lip reading for the 
child, it is also the role of the Nursery School teacher to encourage the 
child to use his own voice with words he has learned in tutoring lessons 
with the tutor of the deaf; this means that the teacher learns to wait 
for the child's "open" or "open the door". The Nursery School helps the 
child to use what he is learning in his everyday life, and the trained 
tutor offers the specific help with speech development. Acceptance of the 
child as he is and opportunities to find his place in normal social 
experiences must accompany help with communication skills. 
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My background in the nursery school field was training in Nursery 
and Family Life Education and eight years of experience in various types 
of nursery schools: a day nursery, a university nursery school, Child Care 
Centers, and a laboratory school wherein high school students, both boys 
and girls, observed and participated in the program. But when I came face 
to face with a deaf child, I could not think of a word to say. At first 
when I analyzed this sudden vocal inability, 1 thought I was concerned 
about the fact that the child could not hear me. Analyzing this reaction, 
1 became aware that this feeling was similar to that which a student teacher 
experiences with her first teaching assignment. What is there to talk 
about???? And so, I began with simple words and simple sentences: "Hi", 
"You're in the sandbox", "Come down the slide", "You're angry", "Tell him 
to stop". But this is how one talks to any child who is beginning to 
become aware of language communication. We, as nursery school teachers, 
talk on the child's level, physical, as well as intellectual, making certain 
the sunlight is on the speaker's face. As nursery school teachers we 
talk about the child's interests: what he is doing, what he is seeing, 
what he is feeling, what he would like to express if he had the language. 
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Talking seems to be one's main concern with a deaf child. How 
can he understand me? What can I talk to him about? How can he tell me 
what he wants? How can 1 understand him? It is difficult to realize how 
much we have relied on "words" alone to understand each other. I feet 
most fortunate to be at a nursery school where the children are only 
beginning to talk, because for the first time, I am becoming aware of the 
"language of behavior". Even after all of my background experience and 
training, I am gaining new insight into the feelings of young children. 

1 am beginning, little by little, to understand the feelings of the parents 
who participate in our program; but this is more difficult because "words" 
keep getting in the way. Some mothers can repeat the words of the book, 
but have difficulty in putting the words into practice when working with 
the children. 


Allowing children to express their feelings is something 
which we in nursery education talk about much, but putting it into practice 
is extremely difficult. To understand the need to express feelings implies 
that we understand ourselves, our own needs and our own feelings. To many 
people it is threatening to see and hear children express feelings of 
sadness, anger or hostility. To these persons children should be happy 
and should face life laughing instead of sometimes crying. To some persons 
it is even threatening to have the teacher verbalize the child's feelings. 
Many mothers ask me if I can't do something to stop a child from crying 
when his mother has left him. I am certain that many persons who have 
come to the Clinic are startled at the amount of equipment which we have 
for the children to express their aggressive feelings; bean bags for throw- 
ing, a big stuffed bear for hitting and pushing, pounding benches, dolls 
with rubber legs and arms for biting, dolls with sturdy wigs for hair 
pulling, dolls for throwing around, kicking or drowning in water or sand. 
All of this equipment is as much a part of our Nursery School as are the 
usual materials which we have, such as clay, sand, finger paints, and easel 
paints. 


Nursery school teachers who have had little or no contact with 
deaf children may be surprised to discover, in this description of a school 
for children with special needs, how fundamentally similar its program is 
when compared to their own schools. To see the deaf child living and 
learning in the nursery school group, is to be reminded that children are 
first of all children. 
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TIME OUT FOR READING 
Polly McVickar 


A newly revised edition of Your Child from One to Six has just been issued 

by the U, S. Children's Bureau. One's first reaction is the hope that 

every parent of young children, and every nursery school teacher may have a 

copy at hand. The medical information has been brought up to date by the 
representatives of four medical societies. It is written with clarity and 

an attitude of common sense. Throughout the booklet, the text contains not 

only guides to helping children grow in their own unique directions, but 

presents an understanding approach to ways of thinking about children. It 

conveys always a sense of growth and change, that what occurs at one age 

may occur in a quite different way at a later time. The section, Guiding \ 


Children's me will clarify for many parents, and teachers, the 
whole area o antasy which grownups so often find hard to understand. 

The section, Constructive Discipline provides some clear and understanding 
helps in terms of the welationskin of parents and children. The photo- 
graphs which accompany the text are especially fine. One of them has a 
particularly significant line with it. It says, "to revel in mud, sand 
and clay should be every child's privilege". Somehow it is easy to forget, 


in our highly civilized life that fun with these simple materials does often 
represent a privilege. 


Your Child from One to Six. Children's Bureau Publication No. 30. Revised 

° e Se Dept. Oo ealth, Education and Welfare, Order from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov't Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
20 cents 


A new pamphlet is published and distributed by the Mental Health Materials 
Center, Inc. titled, The Children We Teach. It is written by Nina Ridenour, 
Ph. D., secretary of the Ittleson Family Foundation, and it contains a 
foreword by James L. Hymes, Jr. It presents a warm, human view of the 
children we, as teachers, see in our groups. It is a sensitive view of all 
Kinds of children....e..the shy ones, the show-off, the bully, the everyday 
child who needs our help too. They are familiar to us all. The teacher is 
in a strategic spot to help for she is close enough to have a good view, 

yet not too close as to lose perspective. The introductory section on 
children's questions is especially good. She suggests that the sensitive 
teacher is one who is alert to the questions behind the questions. And \ 


perhaps this, more than anything, describes the role of the teacher, the job 
of looking behind. 


The Children We Teach. Nina Ridenour. Foreword by James L. Hymes, Jr. 
Published and distributed by Mental Health Materials Center, Inc., 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York. 


The December issue of The Bulletin of the Institute of Child Study, Toronto, 
contains an excellent presentation of the many ways a kindergarten may meet 
the "readiness" of each child in the group. Written by Miss Flora M. Morrison, 
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Ready or Not describes a kindergarten program in which there is a place 
for every Child. "At the time children come to kindergarten, there is 
an unevenness in each aspect of their development. Their readinesses 

are different because each child is different. There can be no common 
level of readiness .... It is the ready child rather than the ready skill 
we hope to develop." This excellent Bulletin appears four times a year 
and should become more widely known among the teachers of this country. 


Ready or Not. Flora M. Morrison. The Bulletin of the Institute of Child 
Study, December 1956. Send to 45 Walmer Road, Toronto. Subscription rate: 
$1.00 per year. Make checks payable to the University of Toronto. 


Another pamphlet appears this month which also gives the nursery school 
teacher a look ahead. This is Reading issued by the Association for 
Childhood Education. Especially important is the understanding and 
recognition of the slow development of communication through words and 
sentences, as it is described by the several specialists represented here. 
It is not to be hurried. This pamphlet should prove valuable as a basis 
for sound information in answering the many questions which come to us 
nursery school teachers, especially in meeting the over-concern for 
"reading readiness", 


Reading. Published by the Association for Childhood Education International, 
1200 Fifteenth St., N. W. Washington 5, D. C. Price: 75 cents. 


The pamphlet, So ... You Serve on a Board has been revised and is now 
appearing in its fourth edition. it contains an excellent presentation 

of group relations, how groups work, how individuals work as members of 

a group. It relates especially to group effort either in school groups 

or community organizations. It has proved helpful for those working in 
cooperative nursery schools where the discussion and decision making takes 
place among a group of parents and teachers. It has many helpful guides 
for better communication among people working together for a common purpose. 


SO_esee You Serve on a Board. Prepared by the Volunteer and Welfare Informa- 
tion Service of Pasadena, 118 So. Oak Knoll, Pasadena. Price: 50 cents. 
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This Do-Nut truck donated by a father to the Dahlquist Nursery School in 
San Pedro, California, has a steering wheel, clutch and brake pedals, 
and panel instruments. One of the favorite pieces of outdoor equipment, 
it provides many opportunities for dramatic play. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Graduate and Postgraduate Research Program 
in 


Human Development and Family Life 


The Merrill-Palmer School announces a graduate and postgraduate 
program of intensive research training in human development and family 
life for students in such fields as 


PSYCHOLOGY SOCIOLOGY EDUCATION 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT HOME ECONOMICS ANTHROPOLOGY 


One year programs designed to supplement graduate training will 
offer students a closely supervised research experience in ongoing or 
new research projects. 


Students will participate in an interdisciplinary seminar with 
students from other disciplines, an advanced seminar in the role of the 
theory and method in research in human development and family life, and 
various electives. 


Fellowships are available to qualified students. Stipends vary 
from $1000 to $2500 with tuition fee waived. Additional financial aid 
may be available for students with dependents. 


Application forms and course announcements may be obtained from the 
Registrar. Applications will be considered beginning March 1. 


For further details write: Dr. Irving Sigel, Chairman, 
Research Program, 
The Merrill-Palmer School, 
71 East Ferry, 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


Syracuse University announces a summer workshop on the Education 
and Development of the Blind Preschool Child. . 


For further details write: The Registrar, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York. 
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Theresa S. Mahler 


he National Level 


Shortage of classrooms and teachers in elementary and secondary schools 
will begin to affect colleges and universities soon. It is estimated that 
by 1970 the number of young people seeking higher education will be 
doubled and perhaps tripled. The President's Committee on Education Beyond 
High School, appointed last spring to study problems in higher education, 
adult education, business and technical schools, and other aspects of 
education beyond the high school level, met in October to review work of 
the sub-committees. Four major problem areas were discussed: 

1) "What is the Demand for Post-High School Education Now and 

for the Next 10 to 15 Years?" 

2) "What Are the Resources to Meet the Demand Now and in 10 to 

15 Years?" 

3) "What Proposals Have Been Made for Modification and 

Improvement?" 

h) "What Are and Should Be the Relationships between the Federal 

Government and Education Beyond the High School?" 
Mr. Devereux C. Josephs, Chairman of the President's Committee, has asked 
five educators to conduct "workshops" preparatory to the setting-up of 
regional conferences next spring. It is hoped that out of the thinking 
of citizens, administrators and officials invited to the conferences will 
come recommendations for future action including determinations as to 
Federal responsibility for financial aid to able but needy students. 

Under authorization of the 8th Congress, Urban Planning assistance oteate 
were doubled. To date $1.25 million in grants have been approved for aid 
to 203 small communities and for projects in eleven metropolitan areas. 


Remainder of the $4.5 million appropriation is still unobligated. 
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Fifty-five low income rural counties will benefit by the Department of 
Agricultural Pilot projects to provide special educational, technical, 
‘administrative, and farm credit aid for the purpose of improving education, 

job opportunities, and standards of living in such areas. 

+ 
More than half of the States are working on extension of plans for services 
to mentally retarded children as a result of the $1 million earmarked in 
the Children's Bureau for special projects in this field. $80,566 will 
provide additional technical staff to assist State and local agencies in 
expanding and improving services. $675,000 has been set aside by the 
Office of Education for research on problems of education of the mentally 
retarded. 

One out of every thirteen children in the U.S. between the ages of 10 and 
17 was in trouble with the law in 1954. In 1955, delinquent children coming 
to the attention of juvenile courts rose 9 per cent, while the child popula- 
tion in the age group 10 to 17 rose only 3 per cent. Unless more effective 
controls can be found, it is estimated the number of children in this age 
group getting into serious difficulties will increase to 2 million by 1960. 
It is hoped that a bill similar to last year's S267 will be enacted into 
law at this session of the Congress. This measure contained proposals by 
the Departments of Health, Education, and Welfare to make possible Federal 
aid to States for the setting-up and extension of programs to control 
Juvenile delinquency. 

Increased maximums on Federal aid to public assistance programs for the 
aged, blind, disabled and dependent children amended into the Social Security 
Act at the last session of Congress may increase Federal spending for such 
programs by almost $200 million a year. 
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200 representatives of State Committees on Children and Youth, national 
voluntary organizations, and Federal agencies met in Washington recently 
in a joint conference on Children and Youth. Major topics for discussion 
were "Family Life", "Today's Youth", and "The Future". Dr. Martha M. 
Eliot , Chief, Children's Bureau, said in her keynote speech: 

"We need a whole generation of parents who will accept as a 

fact that the most important business in the world is the 

business of raising children. The future of our country and 

of the world has great potentials if this would but come about." 
Considered as an opportunity for "pre-thinking", representatives of the 
various organizations in attendance contributed many suggestions as to 
what might be included in a 1960 White House Conference, should one be 
called by the President. In a special interest group on Services for 
Children Under Six, discussion was focused on recent developments in 
planning services for young children. It was noted that there is an 
increasing recognition and identification of nursery school and day care 
programs with other segments of community planning for children under 
kindergarten age. A summarizing statement emphasized the conference 
concern with the "whole child" and pointed up the need for finding ways 
to implement programs in such fields as child guidance, special educa- 
tional services, research, strengthening family life, and recruitment of 
trained personnel for all programs affecting children. 


On the State Level 
New York 
The New York State Council for Children, which has replaced the "Committee 


of Eleven", will convene in Schenectady April h, 5 and 6 for an annual 


conference. This Council is responsible for the joint activities of the 


N. Y. State Association for Childhood Education and the N. Y. State 
Association for Nursery Education, including also activities of local 


chapters of these organizations. Chairmen and members of standing 
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committees constitute a Committee for Long-Range Planning, membership 
representing such organizations as American Association of University 
Women, League of Women Voters, Congress of Parents and Teachers, State 
and local Departments of Education, and university and college Schools 


of Education. 


California 


California's legislature convened January 7 in regular session, which is 
limited to 120 calendar days, exclusive of recess. Attempts probably will 
be made again this year to change the pattern prescribed by law which 
requires that not later than 30 calendar days after the opening of regular 
sessions (held in odd-numbered years) a 30-day recess must occur. 
Originally the purpose of this recess was to provide an opportunity for 
the law-makers to familiarize themselves - and the public - with measures 
introduced during the first 30 days. With the number of bills mounting 
(5,481 bills were introduced in the 1953 regular session, 713 of them 
affecting education) some solons believe the recess requirement to be 
archaic. Others are talking about the possibility of having legislators 
serve on a year-round basis, premised on the belief that law-making for 
California's 1h million people (16 million population expected by 1960) 
is a full-time job . . « « « « « 

% 
Proposed budget for operation of the State government in the next fiscal 
year is just under 2 billion - that's right - billion dollars! h0¢ of 
each budget dollar is allocated for education. Total proposed expenditure 
of $77,000,000 for education may be upped if the California Teachers 
Association and other groups are successful in obtaining enactment of a 
proposal to increase school apportionments by another $50 million .... 

Other major issues to be considered by the 80 assemblymen and 0 senators 
now at work under Sacramento's Capitol dome: 


- water resources control, including $63 million for beginning 


construction of the Feather River Project/ 
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- enabling legislation for establishment of locally administered 
mental health clinics for prevention and treatment of mental illness, 
Sao with costs shared by the State and local communities; 
= - another attempt for enactment of a State Fair Employment Practices 
law, to make California the 16th State to set up provisions outlawing 
ee discrimination in employment because of race, color, or creed; 
es - proposal for five-year suspension of the death penalty; 


- recommendation by Governor Knight to the legislature that the 


terminal date be eliminated from the present child care centers 
legislation, thus placing on a "permanent" basis this program for 
children of working mothers which has served 250,000 girls and boys 
3 over a ten-year period despite the "temporary" tag which previous 

legislatures failed to remove ......-. 
Developments between now and sometime in June, when the session adjourns, 
will tell whether the representatives of the people agree with the people 
on these and other proposals to change the scope and content of California's 
laws. 


Are YOU talking about, or working for legislation in YOUR city, county, 


2 state? If it's worth working for, it's worth printing in the next issue of 
Se ae the JOURNAL. Please send information to: 


Theresa S. Mahler 


a Room 35, 135 Van Ness Avenue 
are San Francisco 2, California 
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ON THE STATE SIDE 


Frances S. Stiles 


ARIZONA Imogene Myrland, State Correspondent 
343 South Fourth Avenue 
Tucson, Arizona 


A bill for the licensing of Child Care Centers has been prepared 
by the Day Care Committee of the Tucson Community Council for introduction 
at the next session of the State Legislature. NANE members, Mary Wagner 
Frobisher, Imogene Myrland, and Nina Brannen have been members 5 the 
committee. The bill was instigated by the Association of University Women 
after a survey of child care facilities had been made in the community. 


Frances Hamilton, Executive Secretary of the Association of 
Childhood Education International, was the guest speaker at the opening 
meeting of the Association in Tucson this fall. NANE members are actively 
participating in this program. 


CALIFORNIA Frances S. Stiles, State Correspondent 
1723 Glendon Avenue 
Los Angeles 2), California 


The California Association for Nursery Education held its Ninth 
Annual Study Conference at Asilomar on February 1, 2 and 3. Mrs. Rose 
Weilerstein and Mrs. Helen W. Frederick of Berkeley served as Co-chairmen. 


The theme of the conference was "A Child's World -- Gateway to 


Tomorrow", The keynote speech was delivered by Mr. Philip Geary, Assistant 
Director of Air Worlds Education for Transworld Airlines. 


Dr. Elizabeth Woods, Mrs. Josephine Duveneck and Dr. Richard 
Weinermann served on a panel, "And the chriats Name Is All Children™ and 


discussed the basic needs of children everywhere as they are related to 
fears and tensions in our modern world. 


Dr. Paul Dengler, a citizen of Austria and resident of the United 
States delivered the concluding session speech, "The Challenge to Teachers 
of the World", 


The Annual California Child Care Directors and Supervisors 
Conference was held at Asilomar on Wednesday evening and Thursday, January 
30 and 31. 


A Child Care Bill, with no terminal date, was presented at the 
opening session of legislature at Sacramento. 


Early in November, a panel meeting, with discussion of questions 
previously submitted, was held in Bakersfield. The meeting was sponsored 
Jointly by the Kern County Mental Health Association and the Kern County 
Association for Nursery Education. Panel moderator was Delmar Philip Post, 
psychologist of the Standard School in Bakersfield and other members 


included: Dr. Matychowalk, psychiatrist; Mrs. Dorothy Orr, kindergarten 
Edith 


supervisor; Dr. Anton DeFede, pediatrician; Mrs. elner, social 
worker at the Weil! idance Clinic and Dr. Murray Tondow, school 


Psychologist for the county. 
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The Los Angeles Council of Cooperative Nursery Schools held 
its Ninth Annual Educational Conference at U.C.L.A. on February 2. The 
conference theme, "The Co-ops Go to College", featured role-playing, 
exhibits, educational materials and a guest panel of speakers. Dr. 
Robert Haas served as moderator of the panel, "The Role of Women Today 
as Mothers of Pre-School Children", and Dorothy Loeb, Isidore Ziferstein, 
M. D., and Eva Schindler as discussants. The University Nursery Schoo 
under the supervision of Dr. Helen Christianson, was open to conference 
guests during the lunch period. 


Miss Frances Lee, Day Care Supervisor, State Dept. of Social 
Welfare, Los Angeles, announces that two identical Day Care Kits are 
available at the Los Angeles Area office for temporary loan to licensed 
nurseries in Southern California. These kits contain about fifty assorted 
booklets, pamphlets and articles on nursery school education and child 
development. Requests for these materials may be made through the State 
Dept. of Social Welfare day care field representatives. 


On Sunday, January 20, the national television program, John 
Nesbit's Telephone Time, presented a program about a family who came to 
the John Tracy Clinic for a summer session. The script was written with 
the assistance of the clinic staff. All of the actors, however, are 
professional, including the three year old hearing twins who acted as 
deaf. The title of the program was "Parents of a Stranger." 


The San Diego Association for Nursery Education met on November 
13 at the All Saints Parish Day School. A panel moderated by Beryl 
Campbell of the Child Study Laboratory at San Diego State College 
discussed Facilities for Preschool Children in San Diego. The panel 
included representatives from different types of cakes! groups. The 
exchange of information was valuable for everyone, especially in terms 


of the association's goal, “United for Young Children." Chairman of 
the San Diego Association is Alma Armbruster. 


DELAWARE Joan Lundy, State Correspondent 
University of Delaware 
Newark, Delaware 


The Brookside Pre-school Association, in its third year of 
operation in one of Delaware's largest housing settlements, now can 


offer an explanded program. It has two five year old groups and one 
group of fours. 


The Brookside Pre-school Association is a cooperative, non- 
profit organization designed to provide the highest standards of pre-school 
training at nominal cost. A unique feature of its operation is the Board 
of Advisors which functions readily and often to assist the Board of 
Directors of the school. The schools hopes to build its own nursery schoo! 
building in the near future. The Advisory Board is composed of Dr. Searles 
Grossman, clinical psychologist; Dr. Clifton Brooks, pediatrician; 

Dr. Elizabeth Llo d, School of Education, Miss Frances Jordan and Miss 
Joan Lundy, University Nursery School, University of Delaware; Dr. Ramon 


Cubb, Principal of the Brookside Elementary School; Mrs. Miles Sutcliffe, 


rst grade teacher; and Mr. Samuel Handloff, attorney at law. 
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The Kutner School of the Delaware Association for Retarded 
Children is in its new home at 12th and Poplar Streets in Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


The 1956-57 Guide to Preschools and Day Care Centers in Delaware 
has been completed. This booklet is prepared by the Delaware Division of 
the A. A. U. W. and the Unified School Legislative sub-committee on Early 
Childhood Education. It includes the address, number of staff and children, 
hours and fees of 80 schools and centers for very young children in Delaware. 


IOWA Mary E. Reistroffer, State Correspondent 
701 S. Bluff Bivd. 
Clinton, lowa 


The Iowa Association for Nursery Education was formally 
organized and initiated through a fall conference held at Iowa State 
College, Ames, lowa, on October 25, 1956. Eighty persons of a potential 
membership maximum of 120 persons were registered. Those attending the 
conference represented laboratory pre-schools, privately owned pre-schools, 
day nurseries, both Community Chest and privately sponsored, and State 
Department personnel. The program was well received and 45 of the 80 
registrants purchased memberships. 


Officers and six-member board were elected. The officers 
included: President, Miss Naomi Wright, Des Moines; Vice-President, 
Miss Shirley'Moore, lowa City; Secretary, Miss Mary Reistroffer, Clinton; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Ec. E. McClure, Ames. 
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KENTUCKY Mrs. Opal P. Wolford, State Correspondent 
Berea College 
Berea, Kentucky 


The Southern Association on Children Under Six will meet in 
Berea for its eighth annual conference, April 30, May 1 and 2. Boone 
Tavern, the Berea College hotel, will be the headquarters for the confer- 
ence. The meetings will be held in the Berea Union Church, 


Mrs. Marion McDowell reports that the School of Home Economics, 
University of Kentucky, has added two new members to its staff. Miss 


Billie Kinney from Alabama is now Director of the Home Economics Nursery 
School. Dr. Helen Marshall of Illinois will do research in the field of 


Child Development. Miss Lucille Magruder is continuing with a research 
project which she has been carrying for a period of two to three years. 


Mrs. A. B. Sawyer, Jr. and Mrs. Franklin Chance write that the 
Nursery-Kindergarten Association in Louisville has been having interesting 
monthly meetings. Each month the meeting is held in a different school 
with various groups acting as hosts in charge of the program. The meetings 


this year have been concerned primarily with the health of the pre-school 


pea os The annual conference of the Association will be held in Louisville 
n March. 
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The Country Nursery School in Louisville, which was owned and 
operated by Mrs. A. Be a Jr., was closed this fall after 26 years of 
service. The closing o S nursery school was a real loss to Louisville. 
The school had an enrollment of seventy children and a faculty of eight. 


Mrs. Sawyer continued to be active in nursery education. At present she 
is teaching at the University of Louisville. 


MAINE Katherine A. Miles, State Correspondent 
Merrill Hall 

University of Maine 

Orono, Maine 


Dr. Katherine A. Miles, Director of the University of Maine 
Nursery School, has attended the Merrill Palmer School for the fall 
quarter during her sabbatical leave. In January she visited colleges 
and nursery schools in New York City and in Boston as well as others on 
the East coast before returning to her work ar the University for the 
second semester. 


Miss Beryl Haskali will be the assistant teacher at the University 
of Maine starting February I. She is a graduate of the University of Maine 
and has studied for a semester at Eliot-Pearson School. 


MICHIGAN Helen Parks 
State Nursery Education Consultant 
State Department of Social Welfare 
Lewis Cass Building 
Lansing, Michigan 


Beginning in January 1957, Wayne State University is presenting 
a series of fifteen programs over WTVS, Education Channel 56, directed 
toward Nursery School Education. The general interest expressed in the 
previous co-operative nursery school series has prompted the University to 
continue these programs. 


Dr. Clark E. Monstakas of the Merrill Palmer School has recently 
had published his new book, The Teacher and the Child, McGraw Hill, New York, 
1956. $4.50. Dr. Monstakas and Minnie P. Berson have written The Young 
Child in School, Morrow Whiteside, ° 


United Community Services of Metropolitan Detroit have called a 
Nursery Day Care Study Committee to recommend a community policy for the 
provision of nursery day care services. This will involve a recommendation 
on the policy for the use of voluntary funds, determined in the light of 
total provision for these services in this community. 


MINNESOTA Elizabeth M. Fuller 
Institute of Child Welfare 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 1), Minnesota 


The Health Program in Minnesota Nursery schools and day nurseries 
is based on the recognition that the child's physical and health needs are 
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closely interrelated with his emotional and intellectual needs. Although 
parents have the primary responsibility for the general health needs of 
their children, conscientious teachers want to evaluate periodically the 
adequacy of their public school programs from the health standpoint. To 
raise health standards in nursery schools and day nurseries, the 
Minnesota Department of Public Welfare began last spring to organize 
public health nursery consultation for all group day care facilities with 
the cooperation of the various county public health nursing agencies in 
Minnesota. A pilot project was begun in Rural Hennepin County, which 
included the 22 nursery schools located in the suburban areas adjacent 

to Minneapolis. The staff of the Rural Hennepin County Public Health 
Nursing Service presented a group health demonstration for the nursery 
school teachers in their areas. Before and after, orientation to the 
nursery education philosophy and some of the everyday health problems 
was given the nurses by Miss Barbara Rubenzer, Group Day Care Consultant 
with the Minnesota Department of Public Welfare. Then, the nurses began 
regular visits to the nursery schools with follow-up consultation with 
the Department of Public Welfare. 


Areas which nurses have helped include: 
Procedure for giving individual morning health inspection. 
Demonstration of what goes into the well-stocked first aid kit. 
Demonstration in sterilizing thermometers. 
Detection of visual and other handicaps. 
Nutrition in the nursery school. 
Problems of communicable diseases. 


In conjunction, we are encouraging semi-annual or annual visual 
tests in all Minnesota Nursery schools. Possible deviations from the 
normal could be referred to a qualified ophthalmologist for further diag- 
nosis. In this way, many cases of visual handicaps can be detected at an 
early age when treatment can be more effective. 


News about Aldrich Memorial N. S. Rochester, Minnesota 


In the spring of 1956 the board and staff of Aldrich Memorial 

Nursery School attempted a novel public relations venture in the field of 
television. We were gratified by the warm response of listeners and enjoyed 
letters from viewers asking for more information about various programs 
presented. We were altogether new atthis job and would like an exchange 
of ideas with others who may have tried presenting aspects of nursery 
school via T. V. Our programs were 15 minutes long and all of them live 
with children from our school participating throughout. A very brief 
description and title may be of interest to others contemplating similar 

i presentations. 


The pre-school child--- 


HIS ART He's an artist living through each stage of growth 
completely when there is respect for his art 
expression. 

AT PLAY INDOORS AND OUTDOORS. He's a scientist exploring, 
investigating time, space, equipment and limits. 

HIS LITERATURE He's a speaker and a very selective listener. 

HIS MUSIC He loves music; it's a joyous part of the aliveness 

so typical of pre-school children. 


MISSOURI Barbara Fischer, State Correspondent 
ee Director, Stephens College Children's School 
Columbia, Missouri 


On Saturday, October 13, a state-wide meeting of about twenty- 
five persons concerned with the care and education of young children was 
held at Stephens College Children's School in Columbia, Missouri. Miss 
Judith Cauman from the New York office of the Child Welfare League o 
America was most helpful in the revision of the proposed constitution, 
which was adopted at this meeting. The following officers of this 
organization, The Missouri State Council for Nursery Education, were 
elected: President, Dr. Evangeline J. Rowlette, Executive Director of 
the Nursery Foundation Of St. Louis; Vice-President, Elizabeth Benson, 
Co-director of Stephens College Children's School, CoTumbia; Recording 
Secretary, Mary Beth Brinegar, Day Care Consultant, State Dept. of 
Health, Jefferson City; Corresponding Secretary, Helen L. Koehler, 

Child Development and Family Life Division of the Home Economics Dept., 
University of Missouri, Columbia; Treasurer, Mrs. Barbara Edmonson, 


Kansas City; Historian-Parliamentarian, wapprle Momyer, Chairman of 
the Child Study Dept., Stephens College dren's School, Columbia. 


The first annual meeting and workshop of this organization 
will be held in the Spring in St. Louis. 


N=BRASKA Angeline Anderson 
Home Economics Department 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln 3, Nebraska 


Dr. J. Joel Moss is the new chairman of the Division of Family 
Relations and Child Development of the Home Economics Department, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. Dr. Moss was at the University of West Virginia. 
Dr. Harold Abel also is new in this Division and is teaching the courses 
in Child Development. Dr. Abel received his Ph. D. degree last August 
from Syracuse University. 


Dr.Ruth Staples who has recently retired from this Division is 
now living at 3537 Apple, Lincoln,Nebraska. 


OHiO Emily Williams, StateCorrespondent 
College of Home Economics 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Preeschooi iducation Council of GreaterCincinnati is 
re-vitalizing its standing committees by centering some of the monthly 
meetings around the specific committees, The Current Literature Committee 
served as,a panel and reviewed recent publications for the November meet- 
ing and followed with an exhibit of pamphlets including arrangements for 
individuais to purchase pamphlets. 


. An Institute is being planned and will be held in Cincinnati in 
early February concerning parent-teacher-child relationships. Dr. Millie 
Almy has been invited as speaker and discussion leader. 
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Plan now to attend the Annual Conference of the Midwestern 
Association for Nursery Education in Cleveland -- May 2, 3 and hk, 1957. 
The Program Committee with Miss Ruth Bender as Chairman, has been busy 
implementing its theme -- “What is Nursery Education?" -- with schedules 
and speakers for these four areas: handicapped children; emotionally 
disturbed children; children of working mothers; work with parents. 
Dr.Benjamin Spock will be the luncheon meeting speaker. 


Miss Ellen Niemi is the new District Representative for licensing 
of day care centers in eveland and Cuyahoga County for the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. 


The Education Committee of Cleveland Association for Nursery 
Education announces that 8 members participated in the four in-service 
training seminars offered during the fall semester. 


Community service agencies in Cleveland have recognized for some 
time the need to study and coordinate efforts in Parent Education. There- 
fore, monthly meetings have been instituted to discuss aims, concepts and 
ways to approach parent education. The practical discussions are supple- 
mented by film showings and transcript records of parent meetings held by 
members. The members represent the Day Nursery Association, Family Service 
Association, Mental Health Association, Cleveland Guidance Center, Maternal 
Health and Family Health Association. 


Dr. Ruth Hoeflin, Associate Professor of Home Economics, has 
recently been made Director of the Campbell Hall Nursery School at Ohio 
State University. The Campbell Hall Nursery School will have two groups 
of children this year. The morning group will have as its head teacher 
Mrs. Ethel Winner, from Ohio University. The afternoon group will have 
as its head teacher Miss Sarah Parnell who has been doing graduate work at 
Women's College, University of North Carolina in Greensboro. 


Mrs. Ruby Mills resigned her position as a home economics teacher 
at Everett Junior Yoh School in Columbus. She has accepted the position 
of Director of the North Side Day Nursery. 


A series of free public lectures on "Children and Their Families 
in a Changing World" is being presented by the Graduate School and the 
Institute of Child Development and Family Life at Ohio State University 
during the 1956-57 school year. The opening speaker was L. Wallace Hoffman, 
director of the Division of Domestic Relations, Court of Common Pleas, who 
spoke on the topic "Families Under Stress", 


A guide book to help parents in selecting a nursery school program 
has been released by the Council of Social Agencies in conjunction with Child 
Care Week. This directory lists 50 day care centers in Columbus and Franklin 
County. These include Community Chest, church, cooperative and independent 
nurseries, The booklet gives detailed information about each nursery, 
including the area it serves, what ages are accepted, sponsorship, days and 
hours it is opened, and what kind of transportation is available. This 
booklet can be obtained by writing the Information Center of the Council of 
Social Agencies, 137 East State Street. 
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The Toledo Pre-School Teacher's Association is currently | 
sponsoring an exhibit of art as the "Three to Six Year Old Sees It”. 
It is to be displayed at Toledo Art Museum for a month and has evoked 
much interest from adults interested in children, both pre-school and 
older. As may be supposed, there is a delightful freedom in the use of 
color and form which expresses the spontaneity of the very young child. 


+ + 
RHODE _ ISLAND Rhea Barney, State Correspondent 


Providence-Barrington Bible College 
Providence, Rhode Island 


The new officers of the Rhode Island Association for Nursery 
Education are: President, Miss Marjorie a University of Rhode 
Island, Kingston; Vice-President, Mrs. Dorot Sullivan, Sullholme Nursery 
School, Lonsddale; Secretary, Mrs. Eleanor Leacy, Rocky Hill Day School, 


East Greenwich; Treasurer, Mrs. Grace Sisson, Rocky Hill Day School, 
East Greenwich. 


Dr. Mary Thorn was the speaker at the first meeting of the year 
which was held in Siteber. Her topic was "From Home to School," 
Miss Judith Cauman, a former staff member at the University of 


Rhode Island was guest speaker at the Children's Center at Providence 
on January 17th. 


TEXAS Phyllis Richards, State Correspondent 
Department of Home Economics 
University of Texas 
Austin 12, Texas 


The Southwest Conference of the Child Welfare League of the U.S.A. 
will be held in Dallas, February 6, 7, 8 and 9, featuring such outstanding 
speakers as Justine Wise Polier, Justice of Domestic Relations Court in 


New York and Dr. Irene Josselyn of the Chicago Institute of Psychoanalysis. 
Timely workshops deal w such topics as emotionally disturbed children, 


exceptional children, and adoptions. 


The Day Care Association of Houston and Harris County is currently 
serving approximately 500 young children of working mothers and their 
families. In addition to its nurseries, the Association also gives 
supervision to licensed Day Homes serving from one to six children. 


Mrs. MyraStevens is the Executive Director of the Association and Miss Helen 
H. Johnson, the Educational Consultant. 


The All Austin Nursery School in Austin is in its fourth year of 
operation. It is a parent cooperative interracial Nursery School. They have 
initiated this year a two-day-a-week program for two year olds in addition to 
the regular program for four year olds. 


Sister Teresa Margaret of the Carmelite Center and Day Nursery of 
San Antonio has been working toward a local branch of the National Catholic 
Kindergarten Association started in Texas. On November 30 the first meeting 


/and workshop was held at Incarnate Word College, San Antonio. Thirty to 
thirty-five teachers were expected to attend. 
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Mrs. Ewald Lamprecht, Supervisor of Lubbock Day Nursery, after 
attending a conference laboratory in Nursery School Operations and Procedures 
at the University of Texas last summer, called a meeting of all local people 
who were interested in nursery work. With the help of the Community Planning 
Council a list of interested people was compiled. Thirty-six attended this 
meeting. This group expressed the interest in an organization for all local 
nursery people. This project is now under way. 


In Lubbock, a committee is now working to get ready to present to 
the local Community Planning Council the dire need for a nursery school for 
‘the Latin Americans in that city. 


In the fall of 1956 an interested group of parents and citizens in 
Austin organized a nursery school for hard of hearing children. Many local 
groups have contributed money, time and equipment. The children receive 
speech therapy in addition to a regular nursery school program. 


At the University of Texas in Austin, Janice Graning, nursery school 
teacher and Instructor in Child Development, gave a television program on 
"Selection of Toys for Young Children". Future programs on Child Development 
are being planned. 


WASHINGTON Lola B. Emerson, State Correspondent 
Day Care Specialist 
Dept. of Public Assistance 
Olympia, Washington 


Miss Eleanor Evans, Director of the Nursery School, University 
of Washington, is on Sabbatical leave this 1956-57 term. Eleanor is 


following her interest in research in child development by studying at 
Cornell University and Bank Street in New York. During her absence from 
the University of Washington, Mrs. Florence Harris is assuming the 
responsibilities of directing the nursery school and conducting the 
nursery education courses. 


In November seven directors of the larger day nurseries in the 

state met for their annual workshop. Miss Helen Porter, Director of the 
Tacoma Day Nursery, and her staff were hostesses for the workshop. 
Lola B. Emerson, Day Care Specialist, State Department of Public Assistance, 
conducted the workshop entitled, “Aspects of Administration". The speaker 
for the dinner meeting was Mr. David Rosen, Director of the Tacoma-Pierce 
County Chile Guidance Clinic. His topic covered the role of the day care 

\ peers pe in recognizing behavior difficulties of young children in a group 
se ng. 


Miss Emma Harris, faculty member in child development at Washington 
State College, has returned to her home in Pullman after several months! 
{llness. We are pleased to report to her many friends that she is 
convalescing satisfactorily. 


The Puget Sound Association for Nursery Education, with Miss 
Patricia Atwood as President, has accepted as their spring project the 
responsibility of conducting a workshop on “Science for the Preschool 
Child." This workshop will be part of the Institute on Day Care of the 
Northwest Regional Conference of the Child Welfare League of America 
planned for April 11, 12 and 13 in Seattle. The region includes Oregon, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington and British Columbia, Canada. 
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HAWAII Carolyn R. Balsbaugh, Correspondent 
University Preschool 
University of Hawail 
Honolulu lh, T. H. 


Registration for the University of Hawaii Extension course, 
"Workshop in Activities for the Preschool Child", was so heavy that two 
sections were formed at the last minute and the course was then offered 
on Tuesday and Thursday evenings from October 9th to December 20th. 
Participants were mainly day care center personnel although a few parents 
and one man were enrolled. The male member of the group was Dr. Robert 
Look, a children's dentist in Honolulu, who took the course to learn more 
about preschool children and activities which he could adapt for use in 
his waiting room and office. 


University of Hawaii staff members who taught the course were: 
Miss Carol Balsbaugh, Miss Hannah Lou Bennett, Miss Harriet Johnson 
and Miss Reddin. 


en Starting in January and running for six weeks, another University 
of Hawaii Extension course will be offered for day care center personnel. 
This course entitled "The Preschool Child and Discipline" will concern itself 
with ways to help children solve their problems in light of what we know 
about child growth and development. Miss Bennett and Mrs. Elizabeth Crooker 
of the University Preschool staff wilT be the instructors. 


Joining the University Preschool staff in September were Miss Amy 
iy Hiratzka and Miss Mary Rushit. Miss Hiratzka, who is supervisor of one of 
ee ae e ndergarten groups, came to Hawaii from Queens College, New York City. 

eee Miss Rushit, who is supervisor of the four-year-olds, came to the Islands 
eats from the nursery school at The Women's College, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The 1957 Study Conference of the Association for 
Childhood Education International will be held in 
Los Angeles, California April 21-26. 


The theme of the conference is "That All Children 
May Learn". This theme involves teachers, parents, 
church-school workers -- all who influence what 
happens to children. For conference information 
write to: 


Association for Childhood Education International 
1200 - 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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Position: 


Job: 


Qualifications: 


Salary: 


For Information: 


Contact: 


Position: 


Job: 


Qualifications: 


Salary: 
Benefits: 


For Information 
Contact: 


ON THE STAFF SIDE 


Nursery Director 
Community Day Nurseries of Oranges and Maplewood, 
New Jersey 


Inter-racial community day nursery in Orange, New Jersey, 
near Newark; State accredited; professional staff of 9 
teachers and caseworker; excellent program for 100 
children; enlightened, active Board. 


Graduate of year established college or teacher training 
institution; courses in Early Childhood Education; teaching 
experience in approved nursery school. 


Salary open. 


Mrs. H. W. Hoff, (Chairman of the Personnel Committee 
351 Lincoln Ave. oof the Board of Trustees) 
Orange, New Jersey 


Day Care Consultant (Wisconsin Civil Service Title - 
Social Work Supervisor II, Division for Children & Youth) 


Assist the State Supervisor of Day Care Services. 


Make licensing studies of nursery schools and day care 
centers and give consultation service to aid administra- 
tors in the solution of their problems. 


Consult with applicants who are considering opening a 
nursery school or day care center. Review applications 
and reapplications for licenses. 


Participate in day care and nursery school conferences 
or workshops, in in-service training of staff and in 
compilation of consultation materials for local use. 


The job will involve state-wide travel out of Madison. 


A masters degree in Social Work and professional training 
in nursery education or child development. Professional 
work experience including casework supervision. The 
combination of training and experience should total six 
years beyond college graduation. 


Promotional opportunities; annual merit increases; three 
weeks vacation; sick leave; retirement system. 


Bureau of Personnel 
State Capitol 
Madison 2, Wisconsin 


Be sure to indicate the specific job in which you are 
interested. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION | 
AVAILABLE 195h-55 


Mothers in a Cooperative Nursery SChOO]...ccccccccccccccccccccccccccc$ 030 
Bibliography for Cooperative Nursery Schools, 010 
Young Children and the Church set 
A Health Program for the Nursery School, ov 

by Hans Hartenslein and Julius B. Richmond...ccccccccccccccccccccee$ 025. 
Sharing--A New Level in Teacher-Parent Relationships. ies 

by Evelyn Beyer (25 or more copies 25¢ each). 035 
How Are The 5's Faring In Your Town, A joint publication of the ACEI & NANE 

(Single copies free; 2-99 copies 5¢; 100-99 copies l¢; 

Teacher in a Cooperative, by Polly McVickar, Reprint from 

N.A.N.E. BULLETIN, Vol. Ix, No. 
The Cooperative Nursery School--A Significant Trend in Nursery Education, 

by Myra Woodruff, Reprint from N.A.N.E. BULLETIN, Vol. IX, je 

No. Re 19 000000060008 15 
Benefits of a Good Nursery School, A statement prepared by the 

A Bibliography of Nursery School Education, 
A Good Nursery School in Your Free Public School--That's What You 

Want for Your Child, by James L. Hymes, JPccccccccccoecevcccccccccece$ 205 
Do They Need to Be Bored in Kindergarten? by Sister Mary de Lordes...$ .10 
Do Nursery School Children Have More Colds? 

Essentials of Nursery School Education. .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccce$ 050 
Let's Play Outdoors, by Katherine Read “8 

(25 or more copies 25¢ 230 
Living Music with Children, by Mary Barrett 

Nursery School Before and After 

(3¢ ea for 50-100 copies; 2¢ ea for 100 copies or more) ..cccccccceehH 005 
Schools for Young Children in Twenty-seven Countries... 050 
Science Experiences in the Nursery School, 

by Dorothy Haupt (25 or more copies 35¢ | 250 
Some Ways of Distinguishing a Good Nursery School 

(3¢ ea for 50-100 copies; 2¢ ea for 100 copies or more). ..ccccccceeh 205 
The Teacher Sets the Stage, by Evelyn Beyer 

What Does the Nursery School Teacher Teach? by Elizabeth Doak 

(25 or more copies 35¢ 50 
Why Have Nursery Schools? by James L. Hymes, Jr. 
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This folder may be used for ordering. Current publications list will be 
sent_with each shipment. Indicate quantity of each publication desired 
eet Address all orders to: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
Distribution Center 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, Rhode Island 


Name 


City Zone State 


All orders under $1.00 must be accompanied by cash, money order, check or 
stamps. Prepaid orders are postage free. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


NANE CAN HELP YOU 


The Association issues a Bulletin which is sent to members and 
libraries four times a year. 


A national conference of NANE is held biennially. Your membership 
assures you of information about forthcoming conferences. 


The NANE is a reliable source of inexpensive material interpreting 
nursery education to the profession and to the community. 


Believing that nursery education can best be served by strengthening 
the programs of local organizations, committees are now at work 
) planning ways to improve communication and cooperation among 
local, state and regional groups concerned with young children. 


| YOU CAN HELP NANE 


By your membership in NANE you can strengthen the national voice 
that speaks in behalf of young children. You can help in the 
process of welding together people throughout the country who 
have a primary interest in the field of nursery education. 


To join NANE: Complete the form To obtain information without obliga- 
elow and mail with check payable Yon about how an organization may 


to the National Association for become affiliated with NANE, send the 
Nursery Education, to Aladine information requested below to: 
Shomaker, Treasurer, South Side 

Day Nursery, 2930 Iowa Ave., National Association for Nursery 

St. Louis 15, Missouri Education 


Barbara Fischer, Secretary 


1. MEMBER: Stephens College, Box 820 
Active ($3.50)# Columbia, Missouri 
Student ($1.00) Name of organization 
Life ($100.00) 
U.S. Possessions##($2.00)_ Name of person requesting information 
Canada ($2.00) s+ 
Mexico ($2.00) Address 
All other countries($))## Relationship to above organization 
#H#Effective October, 1956 
Your Name 
Address 
Date 


#EFFECTIVE OCTOBER 1, 1956, INDIVIDUAL NANE MEMBERSHIP DUES WILL BE 
$5.00 WHEN OBTAINED DIRECTLY FROM THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION, $3.50 WHEN 
OBTAINED THROUGH A LOCAL, STATE OR REGIONAL ORGANIZATION WHICH HAS 
AFFILIATED WITH NANE. 
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